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THE “SEVEN CHURCHES.” 
PERGAMOS. 


* « And to the angel of the church in Pergamos write; These 
things saith he which hath the sharp sword with two edges; I 
know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s 
seat is; and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not denied my 
faith, even in those days wherein Antipas was my faithful mar- 
tyr, who was slain among you where Satan dwelleth. But I 
have a few things against ghee, because thou hast there them 
that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a 
stumbling block before the children of Israel, to eat things sac- 
rificed unto idols, and to commit fornication. So hast thou also 
them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I 
hate. Repent; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
fight against them with the sword of my mouth. He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches: 
To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it. 

Rev. ii. 12—17. 


This city, the capital of Hellespontic Mysia, was situat- 
ed on the right bank of the river Caicus, nearly sixty-four 
miles to the north of Smyrna. Its ancient consideration 
may be inferred from its possessing a library of two hun- 
dred thousand volumes, which Anthony and Cleopatra 
transferred to Alexandria. It is also noted as the birth 
place of the physician Galen. It still, in its decline, re- 
tains some part of its ancient importance ; and, under the 
name of Bergamo, contains a population which Mr. Mac- 
farlane estimates at fourteen thousand, of which there are 
about three thousand Greeks, three hundred Armenians, 
and not quite three hundred Jews; the rest are Turks. 
The same traveller says: ‘‘ The approach to this ancient 
and decayed city was as impressive as well might be. Af 
ter crossing the Caicus, I saw, looking over three vast 
tumuli or sepulchral barrows, similar to those of the plains 
of Troy, the Turkish city of Pergamos, with its tall min- 
arets and taller cypresses, situated on the lower acclivities 
and at the foot of the Acropolis, whose bold gray brow 
was crowned by the rugged walls of a barbarous castle, 
the usurper of the site of a magnificent Greek temple. 
The town consists of small and mean wooden houses, 
among which appear the remains of early Christian 
churches, showing, “like vast fortresses amid barracks of 
wood.” Here, as elsewhere, we do not pursue any partic- 
ular investigation concerning such churches, feeling per- 
fectly assured, with Mr. Macfarlane, that “ they arose sev- 
eral centuries after the immediate ministry of the apos- 
tles, and when Christianity was not a humble and oppress- 
ed creed, but the adopted religion of a vast empire.” The 
pagan temples have fared far worse than the old Christian 
churches; ‘‘ The fanes of Jupiter and Diana, of Aiscula- 
pins and Venus, were prostrate in the dust; and where 
they had not been carried away by the Turks, to cut up 
into tombstones, or to pound into mortar, the Corinthian 
columns and the Ionic, the splendid capitals, the cornices 
and pediments, ‘all in the highest ornament,” were 
thrown i ightly heaps.’ 
nee eee [Pictorial Mustrations of the Bible. 

















Moral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 
THE VS). 
CHAPTER SECOND. 

Before nine o’clock on Monday morning, three invita- 
tions to dinner, and four to tea, had come for my friend 
and myself. Five families were contending, and almost 
at sword’s points as to who had the best right to claim us 
as permanent visiters; and to have the privilege of taking 
us riding, sailing, &c. As to staying at a public house, 
or paying away a cent of money for anything, so long as 
we chose to remain in H. it was a burning shame to think 
of such a thing, and what the people of H. would never 
conset to. Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Watson, a couple of ac- 
tive, managing women were sitting in the little parlor of 
the inn with their green calashes in their hands as these 
invitations came one after the other. ‘I'll tell you what 
it is, Mrs. Watson,’ said the former, ‘‘ you and I will bea 
committee to arrange these matters. Mrs. Plumb and her 
friend will remove directly to our house where they will 
eat their dinner to-day. They may take tea with you this 
evening, and go some where else tomorrow, and in two or 
three weeks, or when they get tired of us, they may go to 
stay with you.” 

There seemed to be no appeal from this decision, and T 
found that we were to be perfectly passive. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pinnock were very much dissatisfied, for they considered 
us as their visitors, and nothing could induce them to take 
a penny from us, but Mrs. Wilson who was the store- 
keeper’s wife, and quite the lady of the village carried us 
off in triumph, and installed us in two of the pleasantest 
little rural chambers, that ever looked out upon a lovely 
landscape, or had the air fanned by waving boughs. 

O! what a talker my friend was, and how she and Mrs. 
Wilson did keep it up that day. What anecdotes of old 
times and old people. How they went from laughter to 
tears, and from tears to laughter again. And how they 
pitied me because I could not join them. I could not 
make them comprehend that to me, silence was the great- 
est of luxuries; that talking was a weariness and vexation ; 
that I loved better to listen than to speak, and to sit alone 
by my pleasant window than to doeither. I thought they 
must certainly talk out, some time or other; and it was 
wonderful to see how people could keep up such a stream 
of conversation. I observed them with a kind of philoso- 
phical curiosity, and ascertained that they were much alike. 
They both took a great interest in little things; they nei- 
ther of them had the least distrust of their own powers, 
and they both loved dearly to hear their own voices. I 
will observe in passing, that I laughed more in two weeks 
at Mrs. Wilson’s than I had done before in two years, and 
as I immediately began to grow fat and to get a color, I 
inferred that it wes a very healthful exercise, and useful to 
dyspeptics, to whom I would reoommend the same course, 
especially when they visit the country. If they fall in 
with a Mrs. Plumb and a Mrs. Wilson, I defy them to do 
otherwise. 









We went to Mrs. Watson’s with our knitting work, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, where we met about a dozen 
ladies seated around the room and all knitting away for 
dear life. ‘The needles flew, but the tongues flew faster, 
and I was soon initiated into all the village gossip. ‘Then 
what a glorious tea. We sat down at a long table, and 
each plate was accompanied by three large saucers filled 
with jellies, sweetmeats, and custard. There were dishes 
of huge biscuits puffed up as large as small bread-cakes, 
and as | observed that every body took one for their own 
eating, I did so too. Then there were plates filled up 
with large wedges of cake ; there were three or four kinds, 
and you were expected to take a piece of each, besides 
pickles, and cheese, and cucumbers. I groaned as I 
thought of future dyspepsias, until I observed that every 
body looked healthy, and ate without any appearance of 
fear, ‘and then I concluded that country air and plenty of 
exercise must be a great assistance to digestion, and I ven- 
tured for the first time in months to nibble a piece of cake 
myself. 

We returned home at eight o’clock, and I retreated to 
my chamber, for I saw that Mrs. Plumb and Mrs, Wilson 
were setting in for a good talk, and I was wearied with the 
sound of human voices. I was sitting in the moonlight, 
and rocking myself in an arm-chair, when Susan Wilson, 
a pretty little girl of ten years old, put her head in at the 
door. ‘ May I come in?” said she. 

“You may, my dear.’ It issomewhat remarkable, that 
though I weary of the company of grown people, I never 
tire of children. ‘They are always new and fresh, and if 
they are sweet and good, they interest me wonderfully. 

‘* T do so long to hear that,” said Susan pointing to my 
guitar case. So I took it out, and accompanied myself in 
a low, sweet song. Susan seemed perfectly entranced, as 
she sat at my feet. The moon light fell strong upon her 
features, and I perceived the tears gather in her bright 
blue eyes. 

“O1! how I wish I could sing and play like you; I 
should never be unhappy again.” 

** Are you ever unhappy now, Susan ?” 

“TI am lonesome, sometimes, since my little sister 
died.” 

** And you love music ?” 

‘Dearly. It seems to me like the voices of angels.” 

“Your aunt and cousins are kind to you, are they not ?” 

“Yes, in their way; but she is not my own aunt. I 
have not a near relation in the world. If I could make 
music like you, and if I could draw like the pretty flower 
I saw you painting to-day, I should be perfectly happy, 
that is, if I had somebody to love me, too.”’ 

There was an expression of remarkable feeling and in- 
telligence in Susan’s face as she said this, and I could not 
help thinking what a pity it was that her fine mind should 
not be cultivated, and her delicate feelings cherished. 
Mrs. Wilson was a good woman, but she had a large fam- 
ily of her own, and I could readily perceive how her 
coarse,’ practical turn of mind would prevent her from 
seeing what this enthusiastic child needed, or giving it to 
her if she did. Isang her another song, and sent her to 
bed; and then I pondered long upon a plan which had 
many times suggested itself to my mind. I had often 
thought of adopting a child, as I was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and without near relations, and I felt like 
Susan that I wanted somebody to love, and to love me 
dearly. Indeed, it had been the one great want of my 
life. I had had a dear friend, a distant relative, who 
twelve years before had married and removed to Kentucky, 
where she died. She had left one child but I could never 
learn what had become of her. I reflected that even if I 
could find her she might be coarse, or ugly, or spoiled ; 
and I did not feel capable of undertaking the management 
of such an one. But to train a child like Susan, nothing 
could be more delightful. My heart felt inexpressibly 
drawn towards her. I went softly into her room and look- 
ed at her as she lay asleep. Then I came back and wrote 
this little piece of poetry : 


To Susan, SLEEPING. 


What sight in beauty can excel, 
This little maiden, sleeping ? 
While round her couch of innocence, 
Angels their watch are keeping. ‘ 


Her rosy cheek, how sweet it rests 
Upon its snowy bed; 

How bright her silken tresses lie, 
Around her graceful head. 


Dear little orphan, wert thou mine, »» 
How happy should I be; 
I'd guard thy life from ill, and give 
mother’s love to thee. 


My friend looked in just as I had ‘fini 
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bid me good night, and to tell me of a plan for spending 
the morrow, of which I will give an account in my next 
chapter. 8. 8. A. 





Narrative. 
THE BIBLE BOY, 
TAKEN CAPTIVE BY THE INDIANS. 

Far out in the Western country, there once lived a lit- 
tle boy whose name was Joseph Reed. ‘The house in 
which he resided with his parents was at a great distance 
from any settlement, and so they had no opportunity of 
sending Joseph to school. His mother, however, taught 
him to read from an old spelling book, and when he had 
read that through, there was no other book in the house 
for him to use, but the Bible. He could not get Sunday 
School books, for at that time there were no Sunday 
Schools near where he lived. You may perhaps think 
that Joseph must surely grow up very ignorant. Well, we 
shall see. 

Joseph was a very thoughtful boy, and very fond of 
reading ; so every evening after he had been working in 
the woods with his father all day, he would take the great 
Bible from the little table in the corner, and sit down to 
read. He read over many times the history of Joseph, 
with which I hope you are well acquainted. It is found, 
you know, in the book of Genesis, beginning at the 37th 
chapter. Then the story of Samuel pleased him so much 
that he thought he could never get tired of it; and so it 
continued to be with all the beautiful narratives of the Old 
Testament, until he had read it through. But’ when he 
came to the history of Jesus, in the New Testament, he 
was more than ever interested. He read about his being 
a little infant, so poor that he had nothing but a manger 
to lie in, and straw for his bed ; and then about his living 
in the city of Nazareth, and being obedient to his parents 
until he became a man; then he read that he went about 
preaching to people, and trying to teach them to do right; 
curing all the sick people that were brought to him, rais- 
ing dead brothers and sons and daughters to life, that they 
might still be comforts to their friends; blessing little 
children, and showing by his actions that he loved every 
body ; and Joseph thought ‘surely every body must love 
him.” But instead of this he found that wicked men 
hated him, and at last, when they got him in their power, 
killed him in a most cruel manner. Joseph wondered at 
first that God would allow so great sorrow to come upon 
one, who never in his life did anything wrong, and who 
came from heaven on purpose to do good ; but as he read 
still further he found that all these sufferings were permit- 
ted in order that he might atone for our sins. 

When Joseph was about 14 years old, his father and 
mother had occasion to go to a distant village upon some 
important business, and he was left entirely alone. The 
nearest neighbor lived a mile off, so that there was not a 
house or person within sight or hearing, and his parents 
did not expect to return till late at night. Joseph, how- 
ever, busied himself very cheerfully, for some hours, in 
splitting wood and piling it under the little shed ready for 
winter ; for it was late in October. When he had finish- 
ed his work, he as usual, took the Bible in his hand and 
sat down just by the little window which looked towards 
the road. Before he opened the book, he raised his heart 
in prayer to God that the Holy Spirit might help him to 
understand what he read. He had just finished his short 
prayer and was opening the book, when a strange, loud 
ery startled him, and looking towards the woods on the 
opposite side of the road he saw a party of Indians, about 
8 or 10 in number, just coming from among the trees. 
The Indians burst rudely in at the door, looked all around, 
and seeing no one but a boy went into every other part of 
the house. Finding, at last, that he was the only person 
on the premises, they took all the provisions and clothing 
they wished, and then giving Joseph to understand that he 
must go with them, they prepared to leave. Joseph knew 
it was of no use to resist, and so commending himself to 
the protection of God, he walked courageously along be- 
tween the two Indians who were appointed to guard him. 
The sun was near setting when they entered the woods, 
but the party marched on without stopping for several 
hours, aid when at length they halted Joseph was still 
closely guarded. For many days they marched on, until, 
at last they came to asmall Indian village. Here they 
left Joseph, who by this time had become so wearied as to 
be hardly able to walk. One of the men who had guard- 
ed him all the way remained with him, and took him to a 
wigwam, which Joseph soon found was his own. When 
Joseph awoke the morning after arriving here, he felt so 
ill that he could not rise from the buffalo skin on which 
he had slept. No one took much notice of him, however, 
for some time ; but at last a boy about his own age, the 
son of the Indian who owned the wigwam, came and spoke 
a few words to him in English. It was the first time he 
had heard a word he could understand since he had left 
home, and the tears came into his eyes as he told the young 
Indian how sick he felt. The heart of the youthful sav- 
age seemed to be touched, and he immediately prepared 
for him some medicine such as is commonly used by the 
Indians. Joseph soon began to feel better, and in a few 
days he was so well that the Indians set him to work cut- 
ting and bringing from the forest large piles of wood for 
their wigwam fires, guarding him very closely all the 
time.—Joseph took every opportunity he could get of con- 
yersing with the young Indian, who had been so kind to 





him, and whose name he found was Light Foot, so called 
by his tribe on account of his swiftness in running. Light 
Foot had Jearned to speak the English language of some 
traders, who had been among the Indians a few years be- 
fore. Joseph could not help feeling a strong desire that 
this new friend of his might know something about that 
Saviour who now, in his days of loneliness and affliction, 
was more precious than ever to him. He therefore began 
conversing with his young friend about the true God, of 
| whom Light Foot had before been entirely ignorant. Jo- 
seph’s intimate acquaintance with the Bible was now of 
unspeakable service ; he would repeat to Light Foot whole 
chapters of the holy book, explaining them as he went 
along in the most interesting manner. For a long time 
Light Foot did not much care about hearing these things, 
and would try to stop Joseph by laughing at him, telling 
him at the same time, in his curious, broken English, that 
his name ought to be “ Bible Boy,” because he was al- 
ways talking about the Bible. But Joseph still persever- 
ed in his endeavors to do good to Light Foot, praying 
constantly for God's blessing upon what he said. 

Thus he lived all that winter, when, one morning, early 
in the spring, Light Foot told Joseph that his father in- 
tended taking him as a white prisoner to another Indian 
village at a great distance ; and Light Foot said he feared 
when they got him there, they would treat him very cruel- 
ly, perhaps put him todeath. Joseph knew that his life 
was in the hands of God, and if the Indians killed him he 
hoped through the merits of Jesus the Saviour to enter 
heaven, but still he knew that it was right for him to try 
to escape from the savages. Light Foot persuaded his fa- 
ther to let him go with the party on their journey, and 
without suspecting that he wanted to help Joseph, he con- 
sented. When they had been on their way two or three 
days, Light Foot contrived very secretly to tell Joseph 
that he had discovered from the conversation of two of the 
Indians, that they were passing within a few miles of the 
village, where Joseph had told him his father and mother 
were gone at the time he wastaken from home. The two 
boys together contrived a plan by which Joseph might es- 
cape that night. It was not so hard for them to succeed 
in this as you may think it would be, for Joseph had late- 
ly appeared quite contented among the Indians, and as 
they did not suppose either he or Light Foot had the least 
suspicion of the design of their journey, they did not 
guard him very closely. When the time came for the In- 
dians to go to sleep around their fires, as usual, Light Foot 
laid down not far from Joseph, and when he was quite 
sure they were all sleeping soundly, he raised his head and 
motioned Joseph to go. Joseph arose softly and in a min- 
ute disappeared among the trees. He walked as fast as 
he could for several hours, and when morning came crept 
into a thicket of underwood and slept for some time. 
When ‘he awoke he felt gnuch refreshed, and kneeling 
down he thanked God who had delivered him out of the 
hands of his enemies, and prayed Him to direct and take 
care of him on his way to his friends. 

During that day and part of the next, Joseph travelled 
on, keeping as near as he could judge, in the direction 
Light Foot had pointed out. At length, in the afternoon 
of the second day, he came within sight of a village. 
When he reached the main street he found it was the place 
he was seeking, for he had once been there with his fa- 
ther, about two years before, to visit an uncle who resided 
there. Joseph soon found his uncle’s house and knocked 
at the door just as the family were sitting down to supper. 
They all knew Joseph and were much surprised and pleas- 
ed to see him. They told him that when his father and 
mother got home, on the night of the day in which the In- 
dians had taken him, and found their house robbed and 
Joseph gone, they feared that he had been murdered. 
They tried in every way to find out something about him, 
but were at last obliged to give him up for lost. Joseph 
was so worn ont with travelling and hardships, that he was 
obliged to stay at his uncle’s a fewdays. When at length 
he reached home, his meeting with his father and mother 
was a most joyful one. Nearly the first thing Joseph did 
after embracing his parents, was to look round for the old 
Bible. It lay in its accustomed place, and as Joseph took 
it once more in his hands he told his parents how precious 
its contents had been to him while far away from home 
among savages, and how much he wished he could have 
told all of them, as he did Light Foot, of the Saviour it re- 
vealed. 

During the few days that Joseph had staid at his uncle’s, 
the family had all become much interested in him on ac- 
count of his amiable conduct and courteous manners. 
They were surprised that ohe who had never enjoyed the 
ordinary advantages of school and society should appear 
so intelligent. ‘They had never seen before how a well 
studied Bible can make amends for the absence of all oth- 
er books. Joseph’s uncle was so much pleased with him, 
that he made a journey on purpose to persuade his father 
to let him come and live with him in the village, promis- 
ing to give him such an education as would enable him to 
conduct business, and to provide for him a suitable situa- 
tion. Joseph’s father consented and he returned with his 
uncle. He had been in the village nearly a year, when 
one day, while alone in his uncle’s store, a young Jndian 
walked in and stood before him. Joseph knew him ina 
moment—it was Light Foot. After a very friendly salu- 
tation, he told Joseph that he had never been able to for- 
get what he had told him about that wonderful book, which 
he called the Bible. He had sought out Joseph to ask 
him if he would not tell him still more about it, and, if 
possible, teach him to read it. Joseph gladly consented 
_to do all that he could for him, and told his uncle all about 








him. His uncle was much interested in Light Foot, and 
said, that if he would split wood, and do other useful 
work for him, he might board at his house and go to the 
village school. Light Foot was very grateful, and by faith- 
ful industry soon learned to read fcr himself, the precious 
book which had so much interested him. As time passed 
on he gave evidence that he had felt himself a sinner, and 
had fled to Jesus for salvation. He never appeared hap- 
pier than when studying the Bible with Joseph, and in the 
course of a few years he went back to his own people, the 
Indians, as a missionary, and was the means, by the bless- 
ing of God, of leading many among them to “ know God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” 

In the mean time Joseph, who had become a prosperous 
merchant, was busily engaged in promoting the interest 
of the Sabbath School in the village, and also in establish- 
ing others in the country around. When asked why he 
felt so much attached to this institution, he would say, 
*‘ Because it is designed to encourage and promote the 
study of a book, to which I owe all my happiness and 
prosperity in this world, as well as all my hopes of salva- 
tion in the next—a book which if faithfully studied, would 
banish ignorance and wickedness from the world, and fill 
it with the light and peace of Heaven; that book is THE 
Bisie.”—S§. 8S. Journal. 








Nursery. 














Sas 


HENRY AND HIS MOTHER. 


In the garden stood a little summer-house or arbor, 
which Mr. Shultz had made. It was the favorite resort of 
the family in the warm days of summer, and here Mrs. 
Shultz and little Henry spent most of their time; the latter 
plying her needle, while the former brought in bundles of 
flowers and piled them around her feet, aud then, under 
her direction, assorted them for the market. 

Mrs. Shultz would often take advantage of these beau- 
tiful objects to teach her little son some instructive lesson. 
Taking into her hand, on one of these times, a boquet 
with its rich hues refreshed by brilliant dew-drops, she 
pointed out to him its beauties, and said, ‘‘ Our heavenly 


Father has not confined himself, in the creation, to what | 


was absolutely necessary for us, but he has scattered over 
it a thousand beautiful shapes and colors for our delight. 
He has so arranged the stars that they sparkle over our 
heads at night like gems; he has broken the surface of the 
earth into agreeable outlines of mountain, hill and vale; 
and then he has planted it with trees of endless variety and 
pleasant fruit, and covered it with a rich carpet of green, 
which is inwrought with innumerable flowers. Thus na- 
ture unites with the Bible to declare to man that God is 
love. She is dressed in smiles. She teaches us that we 
should not only be contented, but cheerful-—Old Phil- 
lip’s Stories. 








Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


FUN. 

It was Wednesday, a holiday, and the scholars who at- 
tended the district school came pouring out, at twelve 
o’cluck, ready for any kind of fun ; some pushed each oth- 
er into snow banks, others pelted their companions with 
snow-balls, while others still, went to untie their sleds 
from the fence, where they kept them during school 
hours. There was such a noise, such cheering and hal- 
looing, that Mrs. Green, (an old lady who lived near, and 
who was not remarkable for her amiability,) looked out 
the window, and declared that ‘‘ such rude and ill-behaved 
boys were never seen ; when she was a girl, children were 
not allowed to behave so; but now-a-days, neither parents 
nor masters, had any government over them; and for her 
part, if no one else complained of the school boys, she 
would.” 

‘Bear! yes,” said one of the boys to his companion, 
it would bear an ox-team; if you want good fun, this is the 
time for it.’’ 

‘What fun are you planning now?” asked William, 
who had overheard the conversation, and who was just 
emerging from a snow-bank, into which he had been 
plunged by a school-mate not nearly as large as himself. 

** We’re goiug skating this afternoon,” replied the boy, 
‘on Harper’s pond; the ice is several inches thick ; come, 
you will go with us.” 

William left off shaking his cap and jacket, (which were 
covered with snow,) and looked a little sober. 

“It is too bad,” said he, “ but I have lost my skates.” 
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** Lost your skates !”” 

“Yes; they have been missing for aeweek, and I sus- | 
pect they have been stolen ; besides,” continued he, on 5 
am sorry that you are all going off, for I am building a fa- 
mous snow-hut in my yard, and shall want some one to 
help me.” ; ; | 

“Oh! but we cannot give up the skating party,” return- 
ed the other, “ for perhaps we shall not have another such | 
good opportunity this winter.” ; 

During this conversation, the noise of voices had abated, 
and now only a solitary call was occasionally heard in the | 
distance. Mrs. Green again resumed her knitting work, | 
and William with his little school-mate, walked slowly 
away. 

el shall have to build my hut alone,” said William. _ 

William was one of those easy, good-natured disposi- 
tions, who never make mountains of mole hills, who al- 
ways look upon the bright side of things, and are ever 
ready to perform a kind action; he and Edward did very 
well for associates, though there was such a difference in 
their ages, as their dispositions were somewhat alike. 
Edward was a little fellow, only eight years old, and had 
been brought up by pious and judicious parents. Like all 
children, he possessed a wicked heart, but under their 
teachings, had learned to control his temper and selfish- 
ness; he had never attended school before, and, at first, 
felt like quite a stranger among so many great boys; but 
William’s good nature would not see him neglected, or 
treated rudely, so they became great friends. 

Edward’s mother had been afraid to let him skate, but 
his father had been to the pond, and affirmed that the ice 
was hard enough, so the skates were bought, and Edward 
anticipated much pleasure in using them. ; \ 

The thought entered his mind, to give up his skating 
that afternoon, and join William in his yard ; but then, he 
had seen snow huts, many a time, (though he had never as- 
sisted in building one,) and he had never been on a 
skating-party ; he walked along in silence for a few min- 
utes, and then concluded to go with William. 

‘“‘T have concluded not to skate, to-day, Mamma,” said 
he, at the dinner table. ; 

“Indeed, my son, what could have induced you to give 
up a pleasure which you have so long wished for?” 

Edward replied that he was going to play with William. 

Mrs. Seymour, in reality, felt glad, for she was still. un- 
easy about his going to the pond. 

Edward looked wishfully at the new skates, as they hung 
in the entry. ‘ But,” thought he, “ William will be all 
alone, if I do not stay with him.” 

At night, Edward came home excited with the pleasure 
he had enjoyed; and at eight o’clock, when his mother 
came to bid him “ good night,” as he lay in his crib, he 
clasped his arms round her neck, drew her face down to 
his, and whispered, ‘“‘ Now, mamma, I will tell you why I 
did not go skating this afternoon,” and after Edward had 
told the story, and received his mother’s approbation, he 
was happier than if he had attended all the skating parties 
in the world. ; 

The next day, the snow hut was visited and praised by 
almost every boy in town; and for three whole weeks, it 
remained the prettiest hut any where to be found, till the 
January thaw demolished it. 

William and Edward became still dearer friends than 
they were before. 

A year passed. Edward was nine years old; he had 
grown some, but was still small of his age; he still con- 
tinued to attend school, but, sad to tell, had grown rather 
rude; his kind mother was exceedingly troubled to find 
him less gentle and yielding than formerly ; to be sure, if 
he was doing wrong in her presence, a glance from her eye 
would restore his right feelings; but when away from her, 
he had nothing to remind him of duty, but his conscience; 
and he did not always obey when she spoke. ; 

He was perfectly frank, and scorned the idea of telling 
a lie; and he would not swear; but he indulged in utter- 
ing certain coarse expressions, which once he would never 
have thought of doing; in short, he was becoming great- 
ly injured under the influeucc of the district school boys ; 
but occasionally the image of his mother would rise to his 
mind, when he was indulging in any known sin, and the 
early impressions he had received from her, were, by the 
grace of God, the means of keeping him from gross mis- 
conduct. 

‘**Come, Edward,” said one of his acquaintances, one 
day, ‘‘ I know of some capital fun for this afternoon.” 

** What is it?” asked Edward. 

“ Little George West,” replied the boy, ‘‘has been 
making a snow hut, out before his house, and I move that 
you and I go and tear it down.” 

‘“* Agreed,” replied Edward, and away they went to Mr. 
West’s white house; there stood the hut; the boys enter- 
ed, and examined it, and then commenced their work of 
destruction ; in a few moments, the pretty little snow hut 
was levelled with the ground; and then Edward and his 
companion turned into another street, and walked away. 

Towards evening, they returned home by the same 
road. As they approached Mr. West’s house, they saw 
George and his father examining the fallen hut; George 
Was crying ; and in a few minutes they both entered the 

ouse. 

“TI declare, Jim,” said Edward, “it was too bad; I 
wish we had let his hut alone; it did us no good to tear it 
down.” 

_Jim called him a minister; but Edward was by this 
ume too sorrowful to care for his raillery. 

That night, when Mrs. Seymour came to see if her son 
was warm in bed, he told her the whole story, and she 





was so grieved,that Edward regretted more deeply than 
before, his unkind act; he recollected all the pleasure he 
had taken, just a year before, in makiug a snow hut for 
the first time, ‘“‘ and-never, mamma,” said he, sobbing, 
“will f be so unjust again.” Mrs. Seymour kissed her 
son affectionately ; it was so long since he had unbosom- 
ed himself to his mother, (for lately he had not. confided 
in her as formerly,) that a feeling of peace stole over him; 
the next day, he went to George, and helped him make 
another snow-hut, more beautiful than the first. 

Which, my little readers, do you think was the best 
kind of fun; that which Edward enjoyed in giving up his 
own pleasure to oblige a school-mate, or that in which he 
partook, in distressing, and unjustly treating a com- 
panion ? Mary Ann. 











Natural History. 








ORIGINAL. 


FRANK IN THE COUNTRY. 


Frank Chester had spent most of his life in the busy 
city. He had, it is true, taken many a ride out of town, 
with his father, in the warm summer afternoons, but until 
he was seven years old, he had not spent as much asa 
week in the country. On his seventh birth day, his fa- 
ther told him that he was soon to start, on a long journey, 
and his mother intended to spend the summer in the coun- 
try with her brother, and to take her litle boy with her. 

Frank was delighted, and went to talk about it to his 
mother ; he expected to find her as happy as himself, at 
the idea of going into the country to live, and he did not 
understand how she could look so sad, with such a pleas- 
ant future iu view. Mrs. Chester told Frank, that his fa- 
ther was going a great way off, across the water, that she 
should miss him very much, and hoped her little son would 
be very good, that she might be as happy as possible. It 
was very easy for Frank to promise, and he now began to 
feel sorry, himself, that his father was going away; how- 
ever, his head was so full of business, that he had not 
much time to be unhappy about it, but began immediately, 
to take out his playthings, that his mother might pack 
them. He was astonished to find that so many of his toys 
would be of no use, as he thought, in the country, for his 
rocking horse was not to be thought of, now that he had 
the prospect of a real horse, to ride on; most of his other 
playthings, too, were for the house, and, now that he was 
going out of town, he should spend all his time out doors; 


so Frank decided to leave all, but his top, a bag full of’ 


marbles, and a large whip. 

It was in the early spring that Mr. Chester sailed in the 
steamer, for England, and Frank and his mother left, the 
same day, in the cars, for his uncic’§ farm. The cars 
were quite new, to our young traveller, and he had much 
to see and learn. He hardly got used to the shrill whistle 
all day. 

“ Mother,” said he, ‘ just after it had given one of its 
piercing shrieks, I wish that Major Whistler wouldn’t 
make such a dreadful noise.” 

‘What do you mean, Frank ?”’ said Mrs. Chester. 

** Why, isn’t it Major Whistler, mother? A gentleman 
told me that he made that noise, when we came to the 
places.” 

Mrs. Chester smiled, and told Frank that he should ask 
her, and not believe everything that people, in the cars, 
told him. 

After they reached Brookside, which was the name oi 
the farm, Frank had his time occupied, for a week, in tak- 
ing the first view of the house and barns, the meadows and 
pastures, and learning the names of the horses and cows. 

He began to think, that all the time he had spent in the 
city had been wasted, and, that a farmer’s life, was the 
only one of importance. His cousin, who knew how to 
drive, yoke the oxen, and milk the cows, seemed to him to 
be thoroughly educated—indeed. Frank was-quite asham- 
ed of being a city boy, and it appeared to him almost as 
bad as to be called a girl. 

One day, he was watching the gardener, who was pre- 
paring the flower-beds, when his uncle called him into the 
house, to see a friend of the family whohad called. When 
he came into the room, his uncle Edward introduced him 
as ‘‘ Master Frank Chester, from the city.” The gentle- 
man drew him between his knees, stroked his head, and 
said, “‘ He is a young Bostonian, is he?” Frank said 
nothing, but really, he was very indignant. He had nev- 
er heard the word before, but he thought it was an ugly 
name, and, he knew that it referred to his living in the 
city, and, as he thought the gentleman looked upon it in 
the same light that he did himself, he considered it a term 
of reproach. He never forgot the circumstance, but when 
he grew older, he understood, more fully, its meaning, and 
often smiled, at his own foolish indignation. 

One pleasant morning, Frank went to ride with his 
mother and cousin, and they passed a large pasture, where 
there was a flock of sheep and 
a great many little creatures be- 
S sides. ‘‘Oh look there, moth- 

» er!” said he, “ did yon ever see 
so many kittens?” His aston- 
ishment was very great when his 
cousin Charley told him, that 
they were the young lambs. 
Some weeks afterward, when 
he saw them again,.very much grown, and covered with 
soft fleece, he could hardly believe, that they were the 
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same animals. 





At one time, Frank’s peculiar care was the calf. He 
used to make a visit to the barn, every morning, after the 
cows ‘had been driven to pasture, to see how it got along, 
without its mother, and, although he did not dare to go 
into the stall, he used to throw corn-cobs at it, to make it 
jump up and run, as far as the rope, by which it was tied, 
would let it. One evening, the cows came home, and the 
old red cow, the mother of the 
calf, went to the barn door, as 
usual, and called her baby; but 
there was no answer, and, when 
Frank went into the barn to 
find out the reason, he could 
seenocalfthere. Hewent and 
., told the farmer, who was in the 
= barn yard, and, to Frank’s 
great sorrow, he told him that 
he would have some of it, for dinner, the next day, for the 
butcher had taken it away to kill. The poor cow kept 
around the barn, calling and moaning, most piteously, for 
several days, so that it was really painful to hear and 
see her. 

The colt, however, was Frank’s favorite He thought 
that it was just large enough for him to ride on, and that 
if he only had a saddle, small enough, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent. He was much disappointed, when his 
uncle told him that it would be like making a baby carry 
a baby, and, that the colt was not much better able to 
carry him, than he was to carry the colt. When they 
went to ride, it used to follow 
the carriage, like a dog, and 
\ aq Frank considered it his duty to 
‘Ware, See that it kept with them and 
did not run away after dny of 
the other horses, that they pass- 
ed on the road. Sometimes, it 
=. did so, for a short distance, but 
i it always came back again. 
Mrs. Chester’s brother had a most beautiful dog, which 
was a favorite with the whole family. It was a large 
hound, of a fawn color, and very graceful, in his form and 
motion. Frank used to play with him a great deal, and 
run many a race with him through the garden. He made 
him jump over the fences, and stand, with his fore paws 
on hisown shoulders, which made Dart about as tall as Frank 
himself; once he jumped, suddenly, upon him, in this 
way, and knocked him down, on his face, but fortunately, 

By without hurting him. Dart had the 
7 reputation of being a great coward, 
for, if a large dog came up and chal- 
lenged a fight, he turned his back to 
run away, and there was no dog that 
could overtake him, in the race. 
g@ Once, however, the case was desper- 
WO a =ate, and, when Dart could not run, 
he turned and gave the assailant a few quick snaps, with 
his snarp teeth, which sent him howling away. ‘This es- 
tablished Dart’s character for courage, and his master con- 
cluded that the dog, commonly, as well as himself, prac- 
tised on the maxim, ‘‘ Wisdom is the better part of 
valor.” 

In the fall, they kept Dart about the house and never 
suffered him to go away alone, because he so resembled a 
fawn, in size and color, that there was danger of his be- 
coming a mark for the huntsman, in the forests. One fine 
autumnal day, the family went on an excursion to a neigh- 
boring mountain, from which there was a fine prospect, 
and which was often visited. When they reached the 
top, Frank missed Dart, who had been all the way with 
them ; and, presently, he heard him barking down in the 
woods on the mountain’s side. He called his uncle’s at- 
tention to it, who told him that Dart had found a fox. 
The party all listened, and they could hear the bark of the 
dog and fox, alternately—that of the fox was sharper and 
quicker than the dog’s, and seemed to be a cry of fear. 
By and by it ceased, and Dart soon after, came running 
up to the party, but Frank could not make him tell what 
he had been saying and doing to the fox, or whether they 
had made a treaty of peace. 


Finally, the sports and work of summer were all over. 
Frank could no longer rake after the hay-cart, or ride, on 
its top, to the barn, after it was loaded, or jump off the 
mow. There were no more berries to go for, and the 
flowers had all disappeared. However, the nuts were ripe, 
and they were only waiting for a few severe frosts, to open 
the chestnut burs, before they. should go into the woods 
and collect them. In the meadow, were several large 
butternut trees, and Frank had gathered basket after bas- 
ket full of them, and spread them to dry in the corn-house, 
for his uncle had told him that he might have all he could 
carry home with him. The squirrels, too, seemed to be 
gathering their winter’s store, and one 
little fellow was particularly industrious. 
He used to run over a fence, under the 
window, with a nut in his mouth, every 
five minutes, for hours, going back and 
forward, to and from his nest. Frank 
watched him, and admired his wisdom 
and industry, so that he had really begun to love him; 
when it occurred to him to\ inquire where he got his nuts, 
for there was no tree near the house. He went to exam- 
ine his own store, and found that it had greatly diminish- 
ed, so he watched until he saw the much admired squirrel 
in the very act of stealing his nuts, and thus instead of be- 
ing honest and industrious, he proved to be a thief. 


However, Frank contented himself with stopping up the | 
hole, so that he migh 7 , 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ciled that the squirrel as well as himself, should have some 
nuts laid up against the winter. M. L. | 





Editorial. 








WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH YOUR MONEY. 
This question was put, a few days ago, to a little boy who is 
only about three and a half years old. He had in his hand a 
piece of silver, which had been given him by a friend. He im- 
mediately replied, “ Going to give it to the missions, for some 
poor heathen boy.” He had heard his parents talk about the hea- 
then, but I do not know that he ever received particular instruc- 
tion, in respect to the use he should make of his money. I could 
but wish, however, that all little boys and girls had a similar 
spirit, and were as willing to part with their money for the good 
of others. But too many are in the habit of spending all they 
can obtain in a very foolish manner; so that when an opportu- 
nity offers for-doing good, they have nothing to give. They in- 
deed seem to care but very little about the welfare of others, 
though they are very fond of receiving favors from their friends. 
We would have the young, as well as the old, feel that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;” we wish them often to 
think of the poor heathen children who have no Bibles, no Sab- 
bath School, and no Christian parents and friends to instruct 
them in the things of religion or to care for their souls. Some, 
perhaps, refrain from giving, because they have so little, they 
think it will do no good. But I can assure them that a very 
small sum, may effect great good. Bibles, and Testaments, and | 
tracts, are now printed at so cheap a rate, that a few cents can | 
furnish to some poor family so much instruction as, with the di- 
vine blessing, may save their souls. How often has a single 
tract, which cost but a single cent, been the means of carrying 
light, and joy, and salvation, to many who were once in igno- 
rance, in wretchedness, and in the way to eternal misery. 

Who would not save a cent—every cent possible—for such an 
object? Who can tell how much good every reader of the 
Youth’s Companion might do in this way! Will you not try it? 
We might tell you ofa little girl, ten years old, who by diligence 
and self denial, working with her own hands, raised 22 cents in 
one month, all of which she cheerfully cast into the treasury of 
the Lord; and of another little girl, still younger, who gave at 
once 25 cents which had been presented her by a friend. We 
might tell you of a little girl only 6 years old, who come to the 
superintendent at the close of the school, one Sabbath morning, 
in great haste, and unfolding her handkerchief took out 25 cerita, | 
and said, “I want you to take this money and buy a Bible for 
the heathen.” This money she had saved of hér owt accord, 
and gave it freely for this object. We could téll You of little 
boys who have done similar things, and who esteem it a privilege, | 
a pleasure rather than a self-denial or hardship, to earn and save 
money in order to do good to others. How many of you will go 
and do likewise ? 








D. M. 


GOD WILL SEE ME. 


How many there are who forget that the eye of their Creator | 
is always upon them! How many children and youth especial- 
ly, often think themselves out of the sight and hearing of the 
great Being who made them, and who one day will call them to 
an account for all their words and actions! Some may think 
but very little about God at any time, while others think that at 
certain times and in certain places, they can say and do what 
they please without its being noticed by Him “whose eyes are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good.” Some years 
ago, a little girl about 6 years old, was one day with her play- 
mates in a garret where there was not much light; some of them 
knew that she never used improper and profane language, which 
they occasionally uttered without fear, and told her she should 
speak such words as they did. She replied, “I must not, for it 
is wicked.” “But you shall,” said they, “nobody will hear 
you.” “No,” she said, “I must not, for God will hear me.” 
“But you shall,” they again said; “it is all dark, there is no 
window, nobody can see you.” “No,” she once more replied, 
with noble decision, “ Vo, I must not, for God will see me.” This 
little girl lived to grow up a lovely Christian, and became the 
wife of a minister, who was President of a College. After liv- 
ing usefully and beloved till near fifty years of age, she died a 
happy death, and we doubt not now is praising God in heaven; 
even that God, whom she feared, loved and served, when she 
was young. Never forget, my young friends, that wherever you 
are, and in whatever you engage, God sees you, and hears all 
you say; and if you would be useful and happy on earth, and 
meet him with joy at the judgment, you must refrain from all 
such language and conduct as he has forbidden, and make it 
your great endeavor always to do those things, and those only 
which are pleasing in his sight. D. M. 


FILIAL DUTY. 


It has been said that “ the writers of all ages, and of all coun- 
tries have taught us, with a single voice, that to the common eye 
of mankind no object is more amiable, or more delightful than a 
dutiful and virtuous child. This charming object commends it- 
self at first view to the natural feelings, the judgment and the 
conscience of all men. It has commended itself to persons of 
every character in every age, and inevery country. All persons 
presage well of such a child, and he is expected of course to fill 
every station to which his talents are suited with propriety and 


honor. There are many other strong reasons, why children 
should respect, reverence and obey their parents. We might 
remind you how much they have done and suffered for you, how 
much more knowledge and experience they possess, and how of- 
ten this duty is enforced in the word of God. We might tell 
you of the rewards of dutiful, obedient children, and of the 
dreadful consequences of disobedience to parents. Upon the 
former the blessings, and upon the latter the judgments of Heav- 
en have often descended. Many, while in the very act of diso- 
beying their parents, have met with an unexpected and awful 
death. We could tell you of numercus cases of this kind. But 
we will now pass over them all, to remind you of the fact we 
wish you all to remember, that disobedience to parents, leads on to 
other sins, and aggravated crimes. After a careful examination 
into the history and career of the various criminals confined in 
the prisons of our country, a few years ago, it was found that “in: 
almost all cases, their course of ruin began in Disobedience to 
Parents. This was followed by intemperance, and that made 
way for all other crimes.” Only a few weeks ago it was stated 
in the public prints, that an unusual proportion of persons found 
guilty of crime befge the grand Jury in Boston were minois, or 
under 21 years of age; and on inquiry, a very satisfactory rea- 
son for this we found to be disobedience to parents, and truants 
from school. Let every child take warning of these facts. 
“ Keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother.” , D. M. 


SPRING. 

This season of the year is eminently rich in its instruction to 
the young. Now is the spring of their existence, the morning of 
their day ; the time of joy and expectation; it is the season when 
the seeds of truth or of error are sown; which will spring up in 
after life, and produce the pleasant fruits of righteousness, or the 
bitter and deadly fruits of sin. How diligently, how faithfully 
should this precious, golden season be improved in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart, in the formation of correct habits of 
thought, feeling, conversation, and conduct. Seek, my young 
friends, the attainment of those virtues which adorn the charac- 
ter and render their possessor lovely in the view of heaven and 
earth. 

As spring will soon be gone, so will the season of youth quick- 
ly pass away to return no more forever. If you live, you will 
soon be old. But remember this may be your only season of 
probation,—all the time you will ever have to sow the seeds of 
immortality. A little girl of four years of age once said, “ I hope 
I shall live till summer comes, to see the pretty flowers ;” but in 
two days afier, she was in eternity. You too may die in the 
very spring of life. Live now, every day, in such a manner that 
when you leave the fading beauties of earth you may be prepar- 


- ed to go and dwell where “everlasting spring abides, and never 


fading flowers :” where “fragrant flowers immortal bloom, and 
joys supreme are given,”—even in the Paradise of God. _v. m. 











Variety. 


THE LEAP. 

Jane had a habit of breaking off leaves and flowers, as she 
went through the garden, and tearing them to pieces, and scat- 
tering tne bits all along the pathway. Her mother spoke to her 
of this, as a bad habit; “ But, said Jane, what is the use of such 
a little mean thing as a leaf? It might as well be destroyed as 
not.” 

“Do you call a leaf mean?” asked her mother. “Why, my 
little girl, no man, if he study never so hard, and is never soskil- 
ful, can make anything half so beautiful or perfect as a leaf.” 

Jane looked as if she did not understand, but a few days after, 
her mother took her to a friend’s house, where there was an ex- 
cellent little contrivance for making things look larger, called a 
microscope. This friend told Jane to bring a leaf, which he put 
under the microscope. 

How astonished Jane was, at the wonderful things she saw ! 
What fibres! What veins, through which the lite blood that 
nourished the leaf seemed to run. What fine holes, through 
which it threw off of the sap! The friend called these 

res, The leaf was all covered, too, with little bristles, and 
with still finer hairs, as if for protection and clothing. Jane 
never again called a leaf a “ mean thing.” 

[Little Stories for Little Folks. 
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LITTLE WILLIAM. 


I have supplied six Sabbath Schools with German children’s 
Tracts, where the children learn to read German, and several 
English schools with our Youth’s Library. When I first enter- 
ed my last field, I staid one night in a family consisting of the 
father, mother, and two little children, a boy and girl. illiam 
was seven years of age, and the little girl six. Not knowing 
the name of either, I gave a little Tract to each. The Lord di- 
rected my hand to one called “ Little William,” which I gave to 
the boy, who was much pleased with it, when he read his own 
name on the cover, for he could read well. Some weeks after, 
I passed the same house again, when the mother, to my great 
joy came running out and told me what the Lord had done for 
her children. Herheart was so filled with thankfulness to God, 
that she wept while she spoke, and I wept as I listened to her, 
“ William,” said she, “ and his sister used to be be very naughty 
children, but when he read of good “little William,” he promis- 
ed to try to be like him and fear God. Now he never goes to 
bed without first kneeling to bring God his evening sacritice, 
and likewise in the morning. Since he set out toserve his Crea- 
tor, he explained to his sister what he had read, and now both of 
them have become obedient and ee oe 

George F. Yahnke, German Colporteur in Ohio. 





A SOLDIER’S TESTIMONY. 


“ Sir,” said an old soldier to the Secretary of the London 
Peace Society at the close of one of his lectures on peace, “Sir, 
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what you have related I have seen, and much more. I was on 
the field of Waterloo; and there I saw, on a plat of ground not 
much larger than a gentleman’s garden, siz thousand of my fel- 
low men with mangled limbs, dead or dying.” 

Could we see the operations of war with our own eyes, as we 
do the effects of intemperance, what tales of atrocity, anguish and 
horror might we tell! But these the friends of peace know not 
by their own experience or observation; and those who do are 
reluctant to disclose them. 


Two hundred and eight vessels were wrecked in this last 
twelve months on our coast alone, in which one hundred and five 
lives were lost. ‘Twenty vessels are yet missing, and a number 
of wrecks have been passed at sea, whose melancholy story, we 
fear, will never be told. Of late years seven hundred lives year- 
ly have been lost at sea from this country alone, where are one 
hundred and forty thousand seamen; two thousand from Eng- 
land, where are two hundred and ninety thousand. In the coun- 


| ty of Barnstable, Mass. there were living, a short time since, 


nine hundred and thirty-four widows of seafaring men. 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


When George the Fourth was Prince of Wales, he was one 
day sitting at a tea table where there happened to be some young 
ladies not deeply versed in the code of etiquette. These inno- 
cent creatures, in the simplicity of their hearts, never dreamed 
there was any dire enormity in pouring their tea into the saucers, 
to cool ; a titter ran round the table, among the polite guests, but 
the Prince observing it and the occasion, to relieve the embar- 
rassment of the young ladies, he poured his own tea into his 
saucer, 











Poctry. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER, 








Beside a stream, whose limpid breast 
Revealed the shining sand below, 
A simple robin built her nest, 
And waited for her young to grow. 
Her artless song was often heard 
As homeward to her brood she flew, 
And when the rosy daylight stirred 
Her music filled the welkin blue. 


A reckless boy at last espied 
The nest, and made the prize his own; 
And when the mother homeward hied, 
*T was but to find herself alone. 
*T was pitiful to see her grief, 
And listen to her mournful cry ; 
She sought in vain to find relief, 
And folded up her wings to die. 


I marked that boy. He grew apace, 
And was at last in years a man, 
Yet ever covered with disgrace, 
That followed some discovered plan. 
I watched him with a curious eye, 
Expecting some sad fate to see; 
I saw it as he passed to die 
A wretch upon the gallows tree. 
* * * * * * * 
Ah, sinner! heed the lesson taught ; 
Hast thou not spoiled a robin’s nest? 
Hath not thy reckless act been fraught 
With anguish to a mother’s breast ? 
God help thee! for I know no deed 
So merciless as thine hath been; 
And much I fear thy heart must bleed 
Forever for thy dreadful sin. 


Oh! if there be a doom more dread 
Than others on the judgment day, 
It sure must be for him who led 
A pure and loving girl astray. 
There may be pardon for the knave, 
And mercy for the wretch who stole, 
But heaven, I fear me, ne’er forgave 
The murder of a human soul! 


~w 


SPRING IS COMING. 

By a gentleman, who was deaf and dumb from his childhood. 
Spring is comine! Spring 1s comine! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming, 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping, 
Streams escaped from winter’s keeping, 
In delightful freedom rushing, 

Dance along in music gushing, 

Scenes of late in deadness saddened, 

Smile in animation gladdened ; 

All is beauty, all is mirth, 

All is glory upon earth; 

Shout we then with nature’s voice, 

Welcome Spring! Rojoice! Rejoice / 
Spring is coming! come, my brother, 

Let us rove with one another, 

To our well remembered wild-wood, 

Flourishing in nature’s childhood ; 

Where a thousand flowers are springing, 

And a thousand birds are singing ; 

Where the golden sunbeams quiver 

On the verdure girdled river; 

Let our youth of feeling out, 

To the youth of nature shout, 

While the waves repeat our voice, 

Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Resoice! 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

(> A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 

(G> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half Cent a 
piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correet lessons in Sabbath Schools—tay be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 
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